The story of the Extra Regiment’s ordinary 
soldiers: From McCay to Patton 
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Map of where soldiers of the Extra Regiment enlisted. Some just said they enlisted in Kent or Queen Anne’s- 
County, but no town is specified, so that is not on this map. This map was created in Google Earth and shows the 
wide range of places soldiers of the regiment came from. 


While the officers of the Extra Regiment are important, it is vital to tell the stories of the 
ordinary soldiers. There are eleven who have pensions, and their stories are focused on in his 
post. This post uses the pensions of ; ; 

, and John Newton! as sources, so any iairmtation not otherwise 
cited | in this article comes from these pensions. 


John McCay and William Simmons: brothers-in-arms 


At age 14, a man named John (or Jon) McCay/McKay enlisted in George Town, within 
Maryland’s Kent County, in the Extra Regiment. Many years later, one of Baltimore City’s 
Associate Justices, James Richardson, would note that John enlisted in July of that year, the 
beginning of his three year term of service.” He was sent to Chestertown, Maryland that same 


1 Pension of John Newton, Revolutionary War Pension and Bounty-Land Warrant Application Files, National 
Archives, NARA M804, 8.35009. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and HeritageQuest. 
? He claims John enlisted in the Eighth Maryland Regiment, but this is completely erroneous information. 


month where a man named William Simmons, likely older than him, would enlist, joining his 
same company. In later years, Simmons would call John “a faithful Soldier.” 


After leaving Chestertown, John went to Annapolis where he joined “Sheppard’s Company” as 
he termed it. This is an interesting description because the person this refers to is undoubtedly 
Francis Shepard/Sheppard, a man who was a lieutenant within the Extra Regiment but not a 
captain. Perhaps he took on the position of generally leading the company, so this could be why 
he called it this, and noted that Alexander Lawson Smith led the company. 


William, John, and 18 others went to Philadelphia to “carry Horses” and supplies. They 
remained there and left with about 200 others who likely were marched up to Philadelphia from 
other recruiting areas. They then marched to Elkton, MD, then went by ship to Annapolis. It was 
there he joined his company, taking his clothing and marching with the regiment to Alexandria, 
then to Fredericksburg, Richmond, and Petersburg. From there, they went to Hillsborough, 
joining a part of Nathanael Greene’s army, after “Gate’s defeat” or the Battle of Camden, and 
joined the main Continental Army at “Sharraw” or Cheraw Hills in January 1781, John goes on 
to say in his pension that the Extra Regiment 


“detatched to Haleys Ferry on Pedee River [Pee Dee River], as a look out guard, from 
thence marched and joined the main army near Guilford Court House, crossed Dan river 
to near Prince Edwards Court House” 


In early 1781, sometime before the Battle of Guilford Courthouse, as the regiment was broken 
apart, ordinary soldiers transferred to other units and the original officers were sent home. He 
says he served under Lieut/Capt. Lane, who refers to Samuel McLane, a man who was a captain 
in the fall of 1781 but had been promoted to Captain by the following year. William was likely 
among his fellow soldiers, and if he was, he would have returned to Annapolis, joining troops 
under the command of William Smallwood. John at that point, received a furlough to go home 
possibly to Harford County. Later that year, he joined Francis Reveley‘s company, which was 
within Colonel Peter Adams‘ regiment, which was also called the First Maryland Regiment. 


John marched south again in the fall of 1781. After moving to Williamsburg, where the unit 
joined the main Continental Army, he, with the rest of his unit, proceeded to “the seige of York 
after the surrender of Cornwallis” in October 1781. William was also at that same battle, 
possibly meaning that they would have been fighting shoulder-to-shoulder. He marched further 
southward within a company of what he said was the 4th Maryland Regiment, but could have 
easily been another unit, like the Ist. In this position, his unit guarded “artillery and ammunition 
to supply General Green’s army at “Pond Pond” or Ponpon in South Carolina. Later on, they 
marched to “Bacons bridge” which was near Old Dorchester and then crossed over to James’ 
Island for wintering until “Charleston was illuminated for the ratification of peace.” 
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Courtesy of Google Maps. Currently James Island is a town near Charleston. 


William had a bit of a different story. He said he was at a battle at “Blueford river.” This 
undoubtedly referred to Beaufort River, and could refer to this or this skirmish, or something else 
entirely. 


As the war ended, in June 1783, John was aboard a vessel which. returned to Annapolis. He then 
received an undated furlough which was “left with a certain John Browning” but was then lost. It 
is possible he was scammed just like the soldier noted in the next section, Philip Huston. 


The wild story of Philip Huston 


Apart from William Simmons and John McCay, a young man named Philip Huston also enlisted 
in Kent County. In the summer of 1780, he enlisted in Captain Archibald Golder‘s company as a 
drummer. Just like James Murphey and Richard Goldin in the First Maryland Regiment, Philip 
likely played snare, side, or bass drums, and was a non-commissioned officer that received the 
same pay as corporals. Since music regulated the lives of soldiers in the Continental Army, and 
such musicians, including fifers, helped maintain discipline and efficiency within the Continental 
Army, he was vital. Such people sounded signals of the day and served the same purpose of the 


bugle in the 19th century, but many duties focused on signaling. Additionally, drummers 
sometimes administered discipline, at times performing the unpopular duty of lashing or flogging 
of soldiers. Even so, the training of drummers like Philip likely caused disruption, leading to 
confusion and annoyance among the rank-and-file. Since fifes and drums worked in unison with 
standard musical units in the continental army consisting of group of at least one fifer and one 
drummer, and playing popular tunes during camps or long marches, he worked with the 
company’s fifer, whose name is not currently known, but could be discovered. 


It is possible that the Extra Regiment was understaffed in this area, but documents cannot 
disprove or prove this assertion since they are relatively limited on this regiment. Philip was 
lucky in a sense since there was a high turnover of drummers and fifers in the Continental Army. 
Like the rest of the unit, he marched from Annapolis to Carolina and joined the Continental 
Army. However, as he describes it, the regiment was broken up to “fill up vacancies” with 
officers returning as “supernumerary.” He was one of those people, coming back with Captain 
Golder and Lieutenant John Plant to Annapolis. Once there, he joined Peter Adams’ regiment, 
the First Maryland and attacked Francis Reveley’s company. From there, he marched South 
again, this time to Yorktown and fought in the battle there. Afterwards, he went further south, 
joining Nathaniel Greene until they stayed at Ashley Hills on the Ashley River. After that point, 
the unit was ordered to return to Maryland, and from then on, he went from Annapolis to 
Frederick Town. He ended up doing “garrison duty over the Hessians” until peace was declared. 
This means he may have rubbed shoulders with Mountjoy Bayly, who was the commanding 
officer in Frederick Town at the time, a former commander of the Extra Regiment! 
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Courtesy of American Rivers. Used under the fair use exception to copyright law. According to SCIWAY Net, Inc., 
this river winds through the lowcountry of South Carolina and was the first designated scenic river in that region of 
the state. 


In August 1783, Philip gained an honorable discharge. He was advised to send his charge to 
Annapolis to try and get money from it, by selling or exchanging it. As he tells it, he sent it to... 


one James McDonald who received about thirty dollars upon it from a merchant by the 
name of James Williams or Williamson, which was to be repaid to him when the 
certificate of soldiers pay should be given out. This man Williamson received the whole 
of my final settlement and retained my discharge in his possession. I called afterwards 
upon him but he refused to give me anything more than the thirty dollars I had already 


received; he however made me a present of a black silk handkerchief, and made me sign 
a receipt in full. 


As a result, he noted that he was unable to send his “discharge agreeably to the requisition of the 
department of war.” Philip got swindled by these scammers who wouldn’t give him back 
something which was rightfully his. 


William Elkins, non-existent discharge papers 


In July 1780, as William Simmons and John McCay were enlisting in Kent County, a young man 
named William Elkins enlisted at Frederick Town, now called Frederick, within Frederick 
County. He first joined the company of William Beatty, who was then in John Gunby’s regiment. 
Later on that summer, perhaps even later that month, he joined the Extra Regiment. According to 
his recollection, the regiment marched from Frederick to Annapolis, then to Elkton Maryland, 
then on to “Christein” (likely Christiana) and to Philadelphia. From there, his company went 
back to Annapolis and after some time went South. Again, this list of events follows Johns’s 
pension saying that the regiment went to Alexandria, Virginia, then Pee Dee River, and joined 
Nathanael Greene. But there is a difference between the stories. 


Courtesy of Wikimedia. This means the Extra Regiment would have been, at that point, in North or South Carolina, 
although they were likely in the latter more than the former. 


William Elkins, unlike William and John mentioned earlier, fought in other major battles in the 
Southern Campaign. He fought at the Battle of Guilford Courthouse, possibly in the Second 


Maryland Regiment, at the short engagement at Hobkirk’s Hill, at the Siege of Ninety Six, and at 
Eutaw Springs. After this, he marched to James Island near South Carolina’s Charleston from 
where troops went by ship back to Annapolis. It was there he received a furlough, in 1784, after 
serving a term of three years and one month, but since he was absent from the regiment when 
peace was declared, he “neglected to obtain a certificate of his discharge” at the time. 


William Patton was another man who enlisted in Frederick County at age 26. He claims he 
enlisted in 1776 in the regular army when he resided in “Creagerstown Destrict Frederick 
County” which refers to Creagerstown, Maryland, and also enlisted there as well. He claims that 
he served with Captain Samuel Cock (one transcript of the pension says he enlisted with “James 
L. Cock” but this is incorrect) from 1776 until 1781, leaving the company three of four days 
before the “battle at gilford.” He goes on to say that General Greene then gave him his full 
discharge. But before all that, he relates how the regiment marched to Annapolis, then to Elk 
River, then to Baltimore Town (not mentioned by others), then to Philadelphia and to the 
Potomac River, and then southward. This is a bit jumbled, but he was recalling this when he was 
in his nineties! Anyway, he argues that he served over four years in the military service, which 
could invalidate his previous claims. 


He even says that he did receive a discharge from his military service. However, his discharge 
wet while deer hunting and as a result, it got destroyed. He also says he may have served in the 
company of Capt. Mountjoy Bayly. Other records show that he was given payments for his 
service, $13.30 in fact, at the time. 


John Shanks and William Groves of Anne Arundel County 
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On August Ist, a 21-year-old man named John Shanks enlisted, as a substitute for Wilfred Neale, 
in Anne Arundel County. He joined the company of a middle-aged Captain named Charles 
Smith, a Maryland 400 veteran. But, once it reached headquarters in the Southern theater of the 
war, he joined the 2nd Maryland Regiment, then commanded by John Eager Howard, with 
Captain John Smith taking command of his company until the battle of Eutaw Springs when he 
was “badly wounded.” As he recalls, “he lost the fore finger of his right hand, and got the thick 


part of his thumb shivered and broken.” After that time he was put in a company with other 
wounded soldiers (called “invalids” at the time) which was commanded by Captain Nicholas 
Rickets and served until November 15, 1783. 


William Groves was a bit different. A 25-year-old man, William enlisted under Samuel McLane, 
in Annapolis. He marched with the army to rendezvous in Montgomery County, then went to 
Philadelphia and then southward to the Continental Army commanded by General Nathanael 
Greene, where it was, “near the Cheraw hills.” He makes it seem that not long after this arrival 
the soldiers of the regiment were divided, and “the new officers were all sent home.” In later 
years, he was attached to the company of Mark McPherson of the Second Maryland Regiment, 
fighting at the battles of Hobkirk Hill, Eutaw Springs, Guilford Courthouse, and “continued in 
the army untill the end of the war, against the common enemy.” His wife, Mary, years later, 
claims that he was 


wounded at the Battle of Guilford by a cutlass in the head, and was also wounded at the 
Battle of Eutaw in the left leg by a Ball...[and] did not leave the service of the United 
States till after close of the war of the Revolution, at which time he was honourably 
Discharged from the Service of the United States 


She also claims he was at Cowpens although he never made that claim and that he drew a federal 
pension up to his death, with his pension certificate then “sent to the Agent for paying pensions 


in the City of Baltimore.” He may have also, later become an ensign, although this is unlikely. 


Jesse Boswell of Port Tobacco and Giles Thomas of Charles County 
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Port Tobacco as noted on a 1795 map of Maryland. This town is slightly southeast of La Plata. 


In July 1780, a 25-year-old man named Jesse Boswell enlisted in Francis Shepherd’s company in 
Port Tobacco, Charles County, for a three-year term. However, when he “marched to the 
Southward” and jointed “Greens army” and the regiment split apart, his company came to be 
commanded by Captain James Bruff and Col. Benjamin Ford, and stayed in this regiment until 
was discharged in Annapolis. Before that time, he fought at the battles of Guilford Courthouse, 
Hobkirk’s Hill, Eutaw Springs, and the Siege of Ninety Six, but his discharge papers were lost in 
the process. 


There was another man who enlisted in the Charles County. In 1780, this man, Giles Thomas, 
was reportedly 16 years old. He enlisted in the same company as John Shanks, and noted that 
Edward Giles was a major in the company. He also noted that he had three years of service from 
July 26, 1780 to Jul 26, 1783. He recalled that a few days before the battle of Guilford 
Courthouse, 


the whole of the aforesaid regiment to which he belonged, was transfered to the 
Maryland continental line and the officers of the former regiment sent home 


Giles adds that he later fought at the battles of Hobkirk’s Hill, Guilford Courthouse, at the siege 
of ninety-six, and part of James Bruff’s company, Mordecai Gist as the Brigadier General. 
Looking at the biography of Gist, it is surprising that Giles didn’t mention William Smallwood 
since the two high-ranking military men served together. 


Thomas Gadd of Queen Anne’s County 


In July 1780, Thomas, a 20-year-old man enlisted in Queen Anne’s County, likely in Wye 
Hundred where he was living in 1778. His company mustered in Chestertown, and he was, like, 
Jesse Boswell, William Simmons, and John McCay, part of “Captain Sheppard’s Company” 
which again is strange since records seem to indicate he was a lieutenant. Perhaps he was a 
Captain-Lieutenant. I’m not sure. Anyway, he notes, like many of the others, about the trip of a 
section of the regiment from Annapolis to Philadelphia, then back to Annapolis, and then 
marching southward. He seems to say that the regiment arrived at Cheraw Hills meeting General 
Nathaniel Green’s Army in South Carolina, but that by March the regiment has “broken up.” He 
goes on to say that he served in the company of James Bruff. But he was “severely wounded in 
the head by a musket ball at the battle of Guilford Court House” and sent to Virginia’s Perkins 
Hospital. From there he still joined the regiment at the siege of ninety-six, but the deponent was 
transported to water to Annapolis in December 1782 and received “unlimited furlough, on or 
about the Month of July 1783” which was proclaimed by George Washington himself. 
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Courtesy of Google Maps. As the town of Cheraw’s website puts it, “In January of 1781 Gen. Greene’s Continentals 
had a camp of repose just across the river. After the war, the devastation here was so great that it took many years 
for the area to recover.” 


There are numerous documents making it clear that he did receive a pension for a wound 
“received in the Revolutionary war; entitling him to half pay” and that he served in the Maryland 
Line. Furthermore, there was a claim for his injury, and he was placed on the pension listed in 
April 1815.Then there is the report of two doctors in April 1815: 


... we hereby certify that we have examined on oath Thomas Gadd a Soldier in the 
revolutionary war, who was wounded by a musket in the memorable battle of Guilford 
Court House on the 15th of March 1781, the citatrix [sic] 1 of which would now evidently 
appear on the upper part of the left parietal bone & from which wound he declares 
exfoliation of bone took place before it cured up. He further declares that ever since he 
received the wound he has been afflicted with pain and giddiness in the head from 
stooping down & from severe exercise, which symptoms frequently caused him to desist 
from his labor. He is now old, & further declares that he feels these symptoms increase 
with his years. We are of opinion that being in the situation he describes himself to be, he 
certainly must be considerably incapacitated from gaining a maintenance for himself & 
family by manual labor. 


Other documents go on to say that James Bruff himself tells them that he received a “wound on 
his head while under his command and in the line of his duty and this deponent further saith that 
the said Thomas Gadd to the best of his knowledge served as a good and faithful soldier.” Then 


there is the deposition of Joseph Nabb of the same county who says he “was a Fifer in the second 
line of the Maryland Regiment in the revolutionary war in the service of the United States and 
that he hath been acquainted with Thomas Gadd of said County from a boy to the present time” 
and that he had complained about the wound for as many years as he can remember. It was 
further pointed out that Nabb was a soldier in Captain Perry Benson’s company within the 
Second Maryland Regiment, and that Gadd was “sometimes absent from the Army,” but he was 
still a “good and faithful soldier.” Adding to this, one judge noted that that wound Thomas 
received “brought his life into imminent danger’ and that it prevents “him from exerting that 
manual labor so necessary for the support of himself and young family.” As a result of this, 
Thomas was pensioned at the rate of $8 per month commencing April 14th, 1818, for service. 


There is an open question whether Joseph Nabb was part of the Extra Regiment since he said he 
knew Thomas since childhood, but this is not currently known. 


The story of John Newton 


In 1780, John Newton enlisted in “Archibald Golder’s Company” after previous service. He had 
served with a Captain William Beatty (seemingly) in 1780, attached to Smallwood’s Regiment 
(1st Maryland), and then in another company. He notes, in his pension, that once he reached 
North Carolina, he was attached to William Winchester’s Company, fighting in the South until 
the end of the war. He notes that he fought at the battle of Hobkirk’s Hill where he received three 
wounds to his right leg, so he was taken to a hospital. He also says that he joined Thomas Price’s 
Company, and implies he was at the battle of Yorktown, recalling “Cornwallis...surrendered to 
Gen’! Washington after being besieged several weeks.” He adds that he served several months 
afterward, by which time he was discharged. Furthermore, further records attest he was on the 
payroll from Aug. 1780 to Nov. 1783. 


There are some other facts which are partially puzzling. He says he was born in 1760, making 
him 20, which seems reasonable. But it is his enlistment date in June which is off. The Extra 
Regiment was not formed until later that year, so he couldn’t have enlisted in that regiment in 
June, unless he was transferred from somewhere else, which it seems had happened. He goes on 
to say he fought in numerous battles such as Guilford Courthouse, High Hills of Lantee, 
Camden, Cowpens, and the “siege of York” (Yorktown). From then, it is noted that he served in 
the 3rd Regiment of the Maryland Line, with dates unknown. 


The post-war years, 1790-1800 


Records after 1783 are hazy. In 1790, in the first federal census, a number of soldiers are listed. 
Two men named “William Simmons” lived in Anne Arundel County, while in 1800, one man 
named “William Simmons” lived in Anne Arundel County, and another man of the same name 
living in Delaware Lower Hundred of Baltimore in 1810. It is not known if any of these men are 
the same as William Simmons who submitted the federal veterans pension. The same is the case 
with John Newton. A person with his name was living in “Unknown Township, St Marys, 
Maryland” and two were living within Montgomery, Maryland. It is not known if any of these 
men are the same as John Newton. 


However, there are concrete records for Philip Huston and Thomas Gadd. Philip, called Phillip 
Huston in the census, was living in Cumberland County, Pennsylvania’s Hopewell Township 
with one son over age 16, and his wife, Mary, and no others.? The exact jurisdiction he lived in 
was called “Hopewell, Newton, Tyborn, and Westpensboro, Cumberland, Pennsylvania” on the 
census itself. By contrast, Thomas Gadd was living in Queen Anne’s County. He had a daughter 
and a wife but no enslaved Black people.* Nothing else is known. 
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Courtesy of Google Maps. He lived somewhere in Cumberland county, perhaps in Hopewell Township, but perhaps 
not. 


In 1800, few soldiers appear on the census. For instance, there is a John Newton living in “Anne 
Arundel, Maryland.” It is not known if this man is the same as John Newton. One “William 
Alkins” in 1800 Census is listed as living in Newtown, Washington, Territory Northwest of the 
River Ohio, it is not known if this is him. Giles Thomas was different than this. He was noted on 
the 1800 census as still living with his wife, along with a son under age 10, a son aged 10-15, a 
son aged 16-25, two daughters aged 10-15, and one daughter aged 16-25.° He also had five 
enslaved Black people living on his plantation. 


3 First Census of the United States, 1790, Hopewell, Newton, Tyborn, and Westpensboro, Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania, National Archives, NARA M637, Records of the Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll 8, 
Page 557. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and HeritageQuest. 

4 First Census of the United States, 1790, Queen Anne’s, Maryland, National Archives, NARA M637, Records of 
the Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll 3, Page 470. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and HeritageQuest. 

5 Second Census of the United States, 1800, Queen Anne’s, Maryland, National Archives, NARA M32, Records of 
the Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll 11, Page 342. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and HeritageQuest. 


Into the 1810s 


Numerous soldiers were on the 1810 Census. Giles Thomas, was, at the time, living in 
Christiansburg, Montgomery, Virginia, with six enslaved Black people and eight free Whites. 
These Whites were one boy under age 10 (his son), three young men aged 10-15 (his sons), one 
young man aged 16-25 (his son), and one man over age 45, himself. There was also one young 
woman aged 16-25 (his daughter) and one woman over age 45 (his wife).° From this, one can see 
that Giles Thomas and his wife, whose name is not known, had six children. The maximum age 
of the children implies they were married in 1785 or sometime in the later 1780s, if they had 
children, as was the custom, after marriage. 


Philip Huston was living in the same community! Within the household were two sons under age 
10, Mr. Phillip Huston (aged 26-44), two daughters under age 10, and his wife, Mary (aged 26- 
44).’ The fact they lived in the same community and were members of the same regiment 
suggests they could have been friends since they fought together on the battlefield. 
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Courtesy of Google Maps. 
° Third Census of the United States, 1810, Christiansburg, Montgomery, Virginia, National Archives, NARA M252, 
Records of the Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll 70, Page 646. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and 
HeritageQuest. 

? Third Census of the United States, 1810, Christiansburg, Montgomery, Virginia, National Archives, NARA M252, 
Records of the Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll 57, Page 59. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and 
HeritageQuest. 


The same year, William Patton was living hundreds of miles away in Wythe County, Virginia. 
The census, which incorrectly spells his last name as “Pallon,” marks him as over age 45 in the 
census. It shows he is part of a 12-member household including his son under age 10, his son 
aged 10-15, his sons aged 16-25, two daughters under age 10, one daughter aged 10-15, three 
daughters aged 16-25, and his wife (aged 26-44).* No enslaved people are part of the household. 


In December 1811, Thomas Gadd was given money by the Treasurer of the Eastern Shore, 
seeming to indicate he was still living in the state, specifically in Baltimore. The resolution in his 
favor is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Treasurer of the Western Shore be, and he is hereby authorised and 
directed to pay to Thomas Gadd, or his order, late a private soldier in the revolutionary 
war, a sum of money in quarterly payments, equal to the half-pay of a private. 


Years later, Philip, who later lived in Washington County, Pennsylvania, felt a “a tolerably stout 
man” and wanted to again serve his county. On June 22, 1812, he enlisted in the 22nd Regiment 
of U.S. infantry commanded by Col. Hugh Brady. He served until February 1, 1816 when he was 
discharged “‘at Sackets harbour in consequence of old age and rheumatish.” On his return home, 
with the icy weather, his “feet were frostbitten” as a result, he lost his large toe and smaller toe 
on his left foot, leaving him disabled. 


The year of 1818 


8 Third Census of the United States, 1810, Wythe, Virginia, National Archives, NARA M252, Records of the 
Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll 71, Page 288. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and HeritageQuest. 
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Map of Mount Pleasant, Jefferson County, Ohio. Courtesy of Google Maps. 


Many of the soldiers whom we know of, were in “reduced circumstances.” John McCay was 
living in Baltimore County, 54 years old, showing he was born in 1764 and was described as 
“very poor.” All the way across the county, in Mount Pleasant, within Ohio’s Jefferson County, 
William Elkins felt similar pressures. He described himself as 85 years of age, which means he 
would have been born in 1733 or 47 years old in 1780. More likely he is 63 or 65 years old. In 
1818, a person named Marren DuVall, living within Warren Township in Jefferson County, 
Ohio,’ said that in 1784 she 


resided in Frederick county Maryland, — that the aforenamed William Elkins, in that 
year[1784] came to the house of my father, William Duvall, a captain of the [Frederick 
County] militia, who had served two tours of duty in the service of the United States, and 
that from the frequent conversations, between the said Elkins and my father and other 
revolutionary soldiers, I sincerely beleive that the said Elkins served more than one year 
in the United States service — I further testify that I have heard my father and many other 
Revolutionary soldiers, positively say, that they had known the said Elkins while in the 
service of his country 


° Also cited on page 476 of Henry Wright Newman’s Mareen Duvall of Middle Plantation: a genealogical history of 
Mareen Duvall, Gent., of the Province of Maryland and his descendants, with histories of the allied families of 
Tyler, Clarke, Poole, Hall, and Merriken and in page 60 of Adamson-Duvall and Related Families by Rae Adamson 
Fraelich. 


Furthermore, his pension noted that he was paid $78.40 for “pay from the First August 1780 to 
the Ist Jan’y 1782” and $80.00 of pay from Jan. 1, 1782 to Jan. 1, 1783, along with another 
$43.30 from Jan. 1, 1783 until Nov. 1, 1783 when his military service ended. 


Furthermore, William Groves, living in Allegheny County that year, was 63 years old, meaning 
he was born in 1755. He said he was in “reduced circumstances” and that he was in “need of the 
assistance of his country for support.” The same was the case for Jesse Boswell. That year he as 
living in York, South Carolina and asked the “assistance of his country for support.” A few years 
later, he applied for a new pension certificate since the old one was destroyed when his home 
burned in November 1820. 


Courtesy of Google Maps. York is in northern South Carolina, only 30-36 miles away from Charlotte, North 
Carolina depending on the route walked. 


In 1818, Philip Huston was an “old man.” He described himself as “unable to work for my living 
and besides in extreme poverty so that I need the assistance of my country for support.” The 
same year, the land office of Maryland noted that he was a drummer in the Maryland Line and 
hence was entitled to “the Lands Westward of Fort Cumberland to Lot No. 402 Containing 50 
acres.” He never claimed this land as records attest. There were similar circumstances for 
Thomas Gadd. He argued he was in “reduced circumstances” and needed the “assistance of his 
country for support” while living in Baltimore. While Mr. Thomas Gadd lived in Anne Arundel 
County in 1810, and moved to Baltimore sometime before 1818, there are two Thomas Gadds 
within Queen Anne’s, Maryland and hence, it is hard to know which one is him. 


The Marylanders: John McCay, William Simmons, William Groves, and John Newton in 
1820 


John McCay was in horrible circumstances. At age 56 in 1820, he was living in Baltimore 
without any family, was propertyless, and of ill health since he had to quit his occupation as a 
sailor, only obtaining “a bare subsistence by labouring about the country.” His pension further 
added that he was entered into a Maryland hospital and became “utterly incapable of labour” and 
needs assistance of “his country or from private or public charity” due to his circumstances. 
Since his name is so common, it is not possible to use Federal census records in this instance. 
Despite that, there are people with his name consistently living in Baltimore from 1790 to 1820, 
and he is likely among them. 


Fellow soldier William Simmons who had been at John McCay’s side, was living in Harford 
County in 1820. At 61 years of age, he only owned $47 dollars in property. These included one 
Cow, one young Cow, four pigs, rush bottomed chairs, one pine table, two iron pots, and some 
trifle of “Crockery ware,” among little much more. He also purchased a horse for $20 and horse 
cart for $10 but neither is paid for and rented about 10 acres of land for $50 per year. His pension 
further explained that he was married to a thirty-year old woman named Elizabeth (born in 
1790), and had three children with her: Joseph (born in 1810), James (born in 1813), and John 
(born in 1818). He argued that without the state pension he could not support himself since he 
was “greatly afflicted by Rheumatic pains.” Six years later, he had moved to Stark County, Ohio 
to “improve his situation.” Further records of Simmons are unclear. 


Then there is William Groves. In 1820, he owned one old Spay Horse, one Cow, one Colt, and 
one Pot, even less than William Simmons or William Elkins. Living in Allegheny County at 50 
years of age, he was a farmer but was “infirm and unable to do more than half work.” He lived 
with his 50-year-old wife, Mary, a son that was 14 years old, and another under age five. 
Following the census information, it is possible that William lived in Charles County after the 
war, as the 1790 and 1800 censuses indicate, specifically in Durham Parish, with his family.!° 
Furthermore, records indicate he lived in District 4 of Allegheny, Maryland, specifically in 
Cumberland, Maryland. He was described as an 83-year-old veteran in 1840, meaning this says 
he was born in 1757, only two years off what he said in 1820, which shows that he was sharp 
even in his later life, which is impressive.'' Other parts of his pension indicate that he lived in 
Allegheny County from 1812 to 1849, with his wife Mary living there in 1853. 


10 First Census of the United States, 1790, Charles, Maryland, National Archives, NARA M637, Records of the 
Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll 3, Page 563. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and HeritageQuest; Second 
Census of the United States, 1800, Durham Parish, Charles, Maryland, National Archives, NARA M32, Records of 
the Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll 10, Page 65. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and HeritageQuest. 

11 Fourth Census of the United States, 1820, District 4, Allegany, Maryland, National Archives, NARA M33, 
Records of the Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll M33_ 40, Page 12. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and 
HeritageQuest; Fifth Census of the United States, 1830, Allegany, Maryland, National Archives, NARA M19, 
Records of the Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll 53, Page 30. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and 
HeritageQuest; Sixth Census of the United States, 1840, District 4, Allegany, Maryland, National Archives, NARA 
M704, Records of the Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll 156, Page 59. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and 
HeritageQuest. Likely no mentions in 1915 book titled A History and Genealogy of the Groves Family in America 
Descendants of Nicholas La Groves of Beverly, Mass. 


In 1820, the Maryland General Assembly passed a law to pay him for his military service in the 
Maryland Line. He was to be paid the half pay of a private in “quarterly payments” as the law 
indicated.'!* He also received land in Western Maryland for his military service. He specifically 
received lot 1744, which was, at most, 12.7 miles away from the Northern branch of the Potomac 
River, in the middle of Garrett County: 
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Using Google Maps, we can pinpoint the location of his land in present-day Garrett County. His land is, by straight 
shot, 35.5 miles from Cumberland. 
\ 
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This shows where his lot is in relation to the Potomac River. Black dot is where his lot was. Courtesy of the Library 
of Congress. 


? Session Laws, 1819, Archives of Maryland Online, Vol. 638, 118, 119. 
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This shows where his lot was located and what it looked like on a map. 


Hence, he likely did not live on this land as looking at that approximate location shows no 


evidence of human habitation. There is only the vast expanse of forest and some new, modern 
houses. 


In 1820, John Newton, age 60, was living in Prince George's County. He was a laborer who 
would be paid $40 per year for his pension. John Newton wrote that he was in "reduced 
circumstances" while in Prince George's County in 1818. The census records are no help, as he is 
not listed.!? However, there is compelling evidence he was living in Maryland that year. This is 


13 No John Newtons listed as living in Maryland in 1810 census. In 1820 there are two John Newtons living in the 
state: one in “Election District 4, Dorchester, Maryland” and another in “Baltimore Ward 3, Baltimore, Maryland.” 
It is not known if either of these men is the same as John Newton. In 1830 there is a man with the same name living 
in “District 8, Dorchester, Maryland.” It is not known if this is the same as John Newton. In 1840 there are two John 


Newtons living in the state: one in “Division 8, Dorchester, Maryland” and another in “Hancock, Washington, 
Maryland”. 


indicated by the pension list and legislation, although there are other records that must be weeded 
out.'* He specifically received pay in 1818 from the state of Maryland for his revolutionary war 
service. The law which granted him this pay’? was as follows: 


Resolved, That the treasurer of the western shore be and he is hereby authorised, to pay 
to John Newton, an old soldier, or his order, during his life, a sum of money annually, in 
half yearly payments, equal to the half pay of a private, for his services during the 
revolution. 


This petition was nothing new. He had petitioned the House of Delegates in 1805 and 1806 on 
the same issue. !° In those, he stated he had been wounded in battle, serving from the year 1780 
until the end of the war, saying that he was with his wounds, 


together with the infirmities of approaching old age, he is rendered incapable of 
obtaining a maintenance for himself and family 


Hence, he received payment at the time, but perhaps he felt it was necessary to apply again 
because it did not pass the Maryland Senate. It is also worth mentioning that he married Eleanor 
Callean on May 27, 1781, within Prince George’s County. !” 


The Ohioans: William Elkins in 1820 


4 Letter from the Secretary of War: Transmitting a Report of the Names, Rank, and Line, of Every Person Placed on 
the Pension List, in Pursuance to the Act of the 18th March, 1818, &c. January 20, 1820. Read and Ordered to Lie 
on the Table (Washington: Giles & Seaton, 1820), 548. Neither the Wikipedia page for “John Newton Soldier), this 
pension, this listing of those living in Talbot County’s Tuckahoe Hundred in 1721, within Norma Tucker’s Colonial 
Virginians and Their Maryland Relatives or this or this relates to him. 

18 Gaius Marcus Brumbaugh, Maryland Records: Colonial, Revolutionary, County and Church from Original 
Sources, Set, Vol. 1 (Baltimore: Genealogical Publishing Co., 1993), 378. 


House of Delegates, 1806, Archives of Maryland Online, Vol. 553, 21, 29. 
1” Helen W. Brown, Index of Marriage Licenses, Prince George’s County, Maryland 1777-1886 (Baltimore: 
Genealogical Publishing Co., 1973, reprint), 40. 
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Frederick County is at least 227 miles away from Jefferson County: Courtesy of G 


In 1820, William Elkins lived in Ohio’s Jefferson County but has previously lived in Frederick 
County, Maryland in 1780s. He was a pauper there supported by Mount Pleasant township 
within Ohio. Apart from his later descendants,'® he was living in Ohio, on the pension roll.'? 
Hence, he was not the “firs > who built a “log cabin and cleared land in what became 
Johnson Township” within present-day Indiana since he was living in Ohio. 


Even though he was an 87-year-old pauper, William still had some possessions. He owned One 
Silver Watch (ten Dollars), One pot (one Dollar), One Skillet (one Dollar), One Axe (two 
Dollars), Two flour Barrels (25 cents), One chest (50 cents), One looking glass (two Dollars), 
One Shot Gun (three Dollars), which comes to a total of $19.75. Using the historic standard of 
living value of his income, it would be worth $412 dollars (in ) which would put 
him squarely within the ranks of the poor. That year, he told the federal government, in his 
pension application, that he was a farmer but that the township supported him for the past four 
years (1816-1820), only cooking food given to him, and was indebted to individuals for a sum of 
$20, more than his total property was worth. 


18 His descendants may have included born on April 26, 1823 and , who have 
served in the war between 1812 and 1815 with the British. Other references are scattered. 

a . Transmitting a Report of the Names, Rank, and Line, of Every Person Placed on 
the Pension List, in Pursuance to the Act of the 18th March, 1818, &c. January 20, 1820. Read and Ordered to Lie 
on the Table (Washington: Giles & Seaton, 1820), 636. 


The Virginians: Giles Thomas and William Patton in 1820 


In 1820, the family of Giles Thomas was living in Newburn, Montgomery, Virginia. Within the 
household were five enslaved blacks, and four other household members: his unnamed son aged 
16-25, Mr. Giles Thomas (over age 45), his unnamed daughter aged 16-25, and his unnamed 
wife (over age 45).”° Also the enslaved Black people are divided as follows: two males under 
age 14, one male (aged 26-44), one female under age 14, and one female, aged 26-44, three of 
whom are “engaged in agriculture.” 


The same year, William Patton was living in a county in a different part of the state: Wythe 
County. He was over age 45 and lived in a household with no enslaved laborers but had one son 
aged 10-15, one daughter under age 10, one daughter aged 10-15, two daughters aged 16-25, and 
his wife, over age 45.7! In this household, only two were engaged in agriculture. One family 
researcher argues that William Patton was in the 1782 tax list of the county in which he lived 
until his death in 1846. He further says that he served 4 years in the Regular Army, that he had at 
least eight children (John, William, Henry, Isaac, Sally, Catherine, Polly, and Betsey), with a 
possible ninth named Peggy, all of which were born between 1785 and 1804 as existing records 
show. He also was reportedly part of the Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, with a man named 
William Betten/Batton the same as William Patton. Yet no records show his wife’s name, 
although some assumed it was Maria Catherine Shupe, but this could not be confirmed. This 
researcher also says that he gave all his land to his son, Isaac, in his will. To an extent, his 
observations are confirmed by the following, showing a James Patton and William Patton living 
in Wythe County: 


20 Fourth Census of the United States, 1820, Newburn, Montgomery, Virginia, National Archives, NARA M33, 
Records of the Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll M33_ 130, Page 185. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and 
HeritageQuest. 

*1 Fourth Census of the United States, 1820, Evensham, Wythe, Virginia, National Archives, NARA M33, Records 
of the Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll M33_139, Page 221. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and 
HeritageQuest. 
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Courtesy of New River Notes. This shows James Patton as owning five horses, and William as owning two horses. 


There are also two possible daughters of him in 1818 and 1821: 


2/26/1818 John Stanger Daughter of William Patton 


Courtesy of New River Notes. 


He could be the third section of this 1793 tax list, it is not online currently. There are those with 
the last name of Patton buried within the cemetery of the Zion Lutheran Church but he is not 
among them. He is also not mentioned within the Montgomery County, Virginia tax list, making 
it possible he was still living in Maryland. There are available deeds showing a “William Patton” 
living in Kentucky in the late 1790s but this is not him, and he is not related to this man profiled 


in the Washington Post.” 


The Pennsylvanians: Philip Huston/Houston in 1820 


In July 1820, Philip Huston, age 53 (an age which seems questionable), and resident of Buffalo 
Township, Pennsylvania, which is a town within Washington County, made another pension 
request. He had a wide array of property as his scheduled showed in 1820: 1 Cow, | chest, 1 
table, 1 Cupboard, 4 chairs, 1 Spinning wheel & reel, 1 Pot, 1 Oven, 1 Tea Kettle, 1 looking 
glass, 1 Set cups and saucers, 1 Set plates, 1 Set knives & forks, 1 Tin bucket, One axe, 1 Old 
Tub & churn, 1 Bureau, 1 Taylors Iron & Shears, 1 Set knives & forks, 1 Tin Bucket. He also 


22 May be in here, not confirmed, but is definitely not here. 


noted that he had “Revolutionary land warrant for 100 acres, now of little value” and that people 
owned him 16 dollars while he was “indebted to sundry persons ninety eight Dollars.” 


— x 
Pid 


Map of Buffalo township. Courtesy of Google Maps. 


His family was wide-ranging. He was living with “unhealthy” wife named Mary, age 45 (born in 
1775), a “healthy” daughter named Ann (born in 1804), an “unhealthy” son named John (born in 
1806), a “healthy” daughter named Elizabeth (born in 1808), and a “healthy” son named William 
(born in 1810). He further added that he was “a taylor” (tailor) by profession but could not 
follow it well because of “age and rheumatism”. He went onto say that he could not “walk 
without great pain” because he had lost two toes when he was discharged from Sacketts harbor. 
As aresult, he, as he notes, 


...lay consequence four months after my arrival at home under the Doctor’s hands, and 
became very much involid and would have suffered had it not been for the kindness of our 
neighbors who releived us in our distress.” 


While some records are not clear, it is evident he was still living in 1820, as he was clearly on the 
pension list.” There are also related records. These records show numerous members of the 


23 Daughters of the American Revolution, Report of the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Vol. 17 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1915), 155, 412; Letter from the Secretary of War, 
Transmitting the Names, Rank, and Line of everyone played on the Pension List, In Pursuance of the Act of 18th 
March, 1818 (Washington: Giles & Seaton, 1820), 512. A person with his name was paid amounts varying from 
about $48.00 to over $84 dollars. Men with his name were listed as part of Fourth Maryland Regiment, of a 
Maryland regiment paid until Jan. 1782 [the extra regiment], and officers who are part of the New Hampshire Line. 


Huston family living in Pennsylvania within the late 18th and early 19th centuries.*4 On 
November 8, 1829, Philip was gone. He had died, as recorded on the pension roll.”° 


Continuing the story of Jesse Boswell 


Where we last left off, Jesse Boswell was living in York, South Carolina and asked the 
“assistance of his country for support.” In 1821, aged 66 years, Jesse was still a resident of York. 
In this reapplication of his pension, he noted that he has some positions of value: metal pot 
($4.00), household furniture ($11.75), corn, cotton, and Fodder ($13.00), coming to a total of 
$28.75. All of this factored into his description to the federal government of his current lifestyle: 


Iam a farmer and not able to pursue it on account of old age and infirmities my family 
consists of myself my wife aged about 42 years & 3 children. 1 daughter aged about 10 
years another about 7, & another about 5, & we are not able to support ourselves 


Census information on Jesse is unclear. In the 1790 census there is a Robert Boswell in 1790 
census in South Carolina, not sure what relation, if any. In the 1820 census there is a man named 
“Josse Boswell” (undoubtedly Jesse) living in a household with three members, including 
himself (White male over 45), a young White girl under age 10, and his wife, aged 26-44.”° 
Some sites claim that he married two times, first to Elizabeth Carrington and later to Mary 
Kelough, the latter once he was living in South Carolina. He was said to have a son named John 
and daughter named Sarah. This information cannot be confirmed. 


Through some digging, one can find numerous records of Jesse living in Charles County 
Maryland in the 1790s before he went to South Carolina. Specifically, he moved sometime 
before 1809and had three daughters, Nancy, Elizabeth, and Margaret. These records also show 
that he was the brother-in-law of Zachariah Low, a Charles County planter, and executor of his 
estate.7’ 


On November 23, 1828, at age 73, Jesse died in South Carolina. This ended the ten years he had 
been on the federal pension roll. He had received $967.42 and no more, no less. By 1829, Polly 
Boswell would be administering his estate since he had died intrastate (without a will): 


The first two could be him. A Philip Huston received money from PA’s auditor general. Is that him? Hustons living 
there, related. 

24 William Huston buying land in PA, Huston’s Pleasure in 1786. Related? A Joseph Huston same year, James 
Huston next year & 1788; major Huston family buying in 1788, some in 1789, 1791, 1792, 1793 as noted here. Land 
transactions of Hustons in 1794, 1795, 1798 courtesy of here. There were also Huston family purchases in 1802, 
1804, 1805, and 1806 as noted here. Nothing relating to that family was found here. For further resources see “Vital 
Statistics Records” of Pennsylvania, indexes of patents in the early 19th century, overview of their land records, and 
homepage of the historical commission itself. 

25 “Pennsylvania Pension Roll,” Report from the Secretary of War (Washington: Giles & Seaton, 1835), 77. 

6 Third Census of the United States, 1810, York, South Carolina, National Archives, NARA M252, Records of the 
Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll 61, Page 677. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and HeritageQuest. 

27 This record also cites Charles County Land Records 1775-1782; Liber V#3; Page 426 Bill of Sale. We, Ann 
Lowe and Jesse Boswell of CC, for 3000 £, sell to Walter Hanson Jenifer, the following Negroes: a woman named 
Monica and her children, Bett & Sam. Signed Dec 7, 1779 — Ann Low, Jesse Boswell. Wit — John Chattam. 
Recorded Dec 11, 1779. 
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Courtesy of Family Search 


There is only one page within this his probate and it is an administrative bond between Polly 
Boswell and Benjamin Chambers, showing her to be the administrator of the estate: 
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this Obligation to be Void, or else remain in full force. 


Sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 


Courtesy of FamilySearch. If this seems to have issues with the image that is because this comes from numerous 
screenshots of the record which were put together in a photo editing program. 


Many years later, in 1853, Mary Boswell applied for a pension for Jesse. She said that she 
married Jesse on Dec. 24, 1809, and that he died on Nov. 23. She also applied for bounty land 
with her maiden name was Kelough or Keler. By August 1865, the only children and heirs of 
hers, Nancy Garvin, Elizabeth Boswell, and Margaret Boswell, stated that she had died on 
November 12, 1863, and that they wished to collect a pension suspended during the Civil War. 


John Shanks, Kentucky man 


In September 1836, John Shanks, a 67-year-old resident of Mead County, Kentucky, applied for 
his pension. He explained his military service and how he was originally “enrolled on the invalid 
pension list” but that he didn’t apply for this pension before because his children, who he was 
living with, had an “objection to his drawing from the Government any larger pension so long as 
he was able to live without it.” His property schedule was limited. He owned two horses ($40), 
three cows ($15), five young cattle ($20), seven sheep ($7), and household/kitchen furniture 
($10). He also explains how in 1818 he leased a small piece of land and was dependent on labor 
of his children, with the property used to support his family. He further adds that he was “almost 
entirely dependent on his children for his support” and that his family consists of himself and his 
sixty-year-old wife, Ann, and that he is “unable to labour hard” with his support “derived 
principally from their children who have families.” Hence, he concludes the total worth of his 
property is $92. Using Measuring Worth, this be a relative value of $2,270 dollars (2016 US 
dollars). 


Map of Meade County, KY. Courtesy of 


The story is even more detailed than what has already been stated. by 
September 1826, because he was “dependent on his children for a support, and they removed to 
Kentucky & advised him to ” and in 1827 he applied for “a new copy of his 
invalid pension certificate from Maryland in which he referred to “Dr. R. Pindell [Richard 
Pindell] in Lexington Kentucky, who was Sergeant of the Regiment at the time said Shanks 
received his wound at the Battle of the Eutaw Springs.” Census information is not altogether 
clear. There are two men named John Shanks in Kentucky as of 1810 census, and three in the 
1820 census, and even the 1830 census has a man living in Brandenburg, Kentucky, a city within 
Meade/Mead County, but it is not him. He was also a witness to a will and engaged in 
land transactions in Kentucky in the early ‘a 


There was even t within Tellico Survey “to John Shanks for 300 acres on the West side of 
Fishing Creek, above Jarvis’s improvement, and was issued Nov. 9, 1803.” Existing land records 
also show a man named John Shanks in Lincoln County, Kentucky in 1807, 
with the same for a piece of land within Pulaski County . It is not known if either of these 
men is John Shanks. In 1803 there was also between Henrietta Flower and John 
Shanks in August 1803 in Bourbon, Kentucky. It is not known if this was him. The same goes 
for a John Shanks living in Grayson County, Kentucky . Nothing else is known. 


28 Harry Kennett McAdams, : Abstracts of Early Wills, Deeds and Marriages 
from Court Houses and Records of Old Bibles, Churches Grave Yards, and Cemeteries Copied by American War 
Mothers (US: Heritage Books, 2007), 51. 


McCay in Ohio and Thomas in Virginia in 1830 


In 1830, John McCay was living in Warwick, Tuscarawas, Ohio, a township within Stark 
County, confirming what he said in his pension. He owned no enslaved Black people and there 
were four people in his household including two free White men, ages 20-29, one free White 
man, between ages 70-79 (him), and one White female ages 60-69 (his wife Elizabeth).”? This 
was a change from 1820 when he was age 56 and living in Baltimore. 


Map of Warwick Township. Courtesy of Google Maps. 


The same year, the Thomas family was living in Christiansburg, Montgomery, Virginia. There 
were two “free white persons”: Giles Thomas (between ages 60-69] and his unnamed wife 
(between ages 60-69). The rest, six people, were enslaved laborers.*° These laborers are divided 
as follows: 1 male aged 10-23, one male aged 24-35, two females under age 10, one female age 
10-23, and one female aged 24-35. Nothing else is known. 


Giles Thomas, a Virginian, and Thomas Gadd, Marylander 


9 Fifth Census of the United States, 1830, Warwick, Tuscarawas, Ohio, National Archives, NARA M19, Records of 
the Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll 141, Page 33. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and HeritageQuest. 

30 Fifth Census of the United States, 1830, Christiansburg, Montgomery, Virginia, National Archives, NARA M19, 
Records of the Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll 198, Page 98. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and 
HeritageQuest. 


In August 1832, Giles Thomas appeared before justices of the court saying that he was 68 years 
old, having no evidence of his service “except a certificate for a lot of bounty land of Fifty acres” 
and that his name “‘is not on the pension roll of the agency of any State.” He would be dead by 
1850, as he is in censuses from 1810 to 1840. Living in Montgomery County, Virginia, he would 
die by 1842, with reports that he enlisted at the age of 16. Even a paperback book by W. Conway 
Price and Anne Price Yates titled Some Descendants of Giles Thomas, Revolutionary Soldier 
claims to go over his life story, and is available through the Virginia Tech University Libraries. 


By 1840, Giles, age 76, was still living in Montgomery County as a census of pensioners made 
clear. Originally from Charles County, Maryland, he had at least one child with his wife 
Nancy: a daughter named Elenor/Eleanor who had married into the Barnett family, living from 
about 1791 to 1853. Some within the DAR (Daughters of American Revolution) have clearly 
done research on him since he is represented by one member in a New York chapter. Then we 
get to his Find A Grave entry which says his spouse was Nancy Ann Wheeler (1762-1845) and 
that they had two children named William Jenkins (1796-1863), and Elias (1801-1877) and 
describes him as a person born on November 30, 1763 in Baltimore County, Maryland and 
married Nancy on June 04, 1786 in Blacksburg, Montgomery County, Virginia. On March 21, 
1842, he died, with his gravestone describing him as a private within the Maryland line: 
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Then we get to Thomas Gadd, who was born January 1760 in Baltimore and reportedly died in 
Rockcastle, Kentucky. Some say he died in 1832 (probably based on pages out of this book), but 
this is incorrect. His entry on Find A Grave says he died in 1834 and was put in an unmarked 
grave. In 1833, he was put on Kentucky Pension Rolls, and was age 74, living in Rockcastle 
County.*! Other genealogical researchers seem to indicate that he had at least five children, 
including William. This cannot be further confirmed.*? 


However, a number of realities are clear. He seems to have been living in the county as early as 
1810. Additionally, he was alive as late as May 23, 1833 when he made the following deposition 
in Jesse Williams’s pension: 


I Thomas Gadd state, that I was in the Revolutionary War, and served in the same 
Batalion mentioned by the above applicant [Jesse Williams] in his original declartion but 
under diferent Captains. but I was well acquainted with the officers named by said 
applicant. I was not personally acquainted with the applicant in the service, but from a 
long acquaintance with him since and from conversations with him years ago and having 
served the same kind of service myself I have no doubt but he has stated the truth in his 
declaration & that he served as he states. Given under my hand this 23d day of May 1833 


Hence, he could have died in 1834. 
The 1830s and 1840s: William Elkins, Giles Thomas, and William Patton 


In 1835, William Elkins was on the pension roll and was living in Jefferson County, Ohio.** 
Sometime later on, he was buried somewhere in Jefferson County, although the location is not 
altogether clear. 


Five years later, Giles Thomas is still alive and breathing in Montgomery, Virginia. A census 
that year describes Giles as a revolutionary pensioner who is 76 years old, saying he was born in 
1764, putting him at age 16 when joining the extra regiment.*4 


Jump forward another five years. William Patton appeared before magistrates in Wythe County, 
Virginia, aged 90 years, 8 months, and six days, putting his birthday sometime on September 28, 


31 _ Kentucky Pension Roll for 1835: Report from the Secretary of War (Baltimore: Genealogical Publishing Co., 
2009), 1833; Mary Verhoeff, The Kentucky mountains, transportation and commerce, 1750 to 1911: a study in the 
economic history of a coal field, Vol. 1 (Louisville, KY: John P. Morton & Company, 1911), 216; The Pension Roll 
of 1835: The Indexed Edition, Set, Vol. U1, The Southern States (Baltimore: Clearfield Company, 1992), 43. A 
person with his name is also on 1835 pension rolls which note that his pension started on May 4, 1818, was age 72 
in 1835, and his death date is not specified (Report from the Secretary of War in relation to the Pension 
Establishment of the United States (Washington: Duff Green, 1835), 1829). But this is not him. 

3? Reportedly there is information with Gadd Genealogy by Joseph Hayden Gadd in 1939 as well. 

33 United States War Department, The Pension Roll of 1835: The Indexed Edition, Set Vol. 1: The New England 
States (Baltimore: Genealogical Publishing, 1992), 149. 

34 Sixth Census of the United States, 1840, Montgomery, Virginia, National Archives, NARA M704, Records of the 
Bureau of the Census, Record Group 29, Roll 567, Page 30. Courtesy of Ancestry.com and HeritageQuest. 


1754, by my calculations. The following year he says he was age 91, meaning he was born in 
1755, differing from what he said the previous year. Hence, his age is not fully clear. 


Map of Wythe County Virginia. Courtesy of Google Maps. 
The year of 1853: William Groves’s wife, Mary, and Allegheny County 


On May 25, 1853, Mary groves appeared before a judge of the orphans’ court of Allegheny 
County, living in the Westernport District, and said to be 77 years old, which is slightly different. 
She described Groves’s military service, said that she married by Reverend Mayers in Prince 
William County, Virginia on November 20, 1796, with John Huff, Enoch Huff, Hannah Huff and 
Rebecca McCune present at the marriage. It is possible that these Huffs are related to those with 
the same last name in the Extra Regiment. She also said that she had four children with William: 
John (Dec. 1797-Sep. 1815), Rebecca (July 1800-June 1808), Jesse (b. June 17, 1803), and 
Dennis (b. Dec. 14, 1805). She noted that William Groves died on Jan. 4, 1849, and that she was 
a widow by 1783. 


Other documents clarified the marriage date. On February 4, 1792, William Groves and John 
Hoff made a bond showing the marriage of William to Mary Spencer. In 1854 she said that her 
pension application she had misstated the time of the marriage since she knew that they were 
“married about two years or their about, before they “them ‘Whiskey Boys’ marched,” and from 
that she said that they were married in 1796 but she found out later that they marched in 1794. 
Hence, saying they married in 1792 is correct. She further explains that William wanted to go 
and fight against the rebels, but she did not consent for that, and he did not go, with them not 


having any “child or children untill about four or five years after they was married.” Further 
records say that William and Mary brought with them Mary’s mother, Elizabeth Spencer, who 
lived with them sometime before going back to a part of Virginia. The pension also says that 
William and Mary were married by Rev. William? Mayers, a Baptist preacher, after which the 
wedding party returned to his mother Elizabeth’s house “and took Dinner as Customary at that 
time.” Furthermore, the pension certificate notes that Mary died on September 5, 1856. 


There is a Maryland law in 1853 which mentions the estate of “the late Thomas J. Gadd” in 
Caroline County. It is not known if this is related to Thomas Gadd previously mentioned or not. 


Concluding words 


There are numerous other sources I could have consulted for this article. However, I did look at 
genealogical and first-person sources on the topic. There is no doubt that this article, while it is 
put into sort-of vignettes on each person or groups of people, tells a coherent story of these 11 
soldiers after the war. As always, comments are welcome. 
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